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THE THEORY OF PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 

AND THE PRINCIPLES OF THEIR PRACTICAL 

ADMINISTRATION 

PUBLIC employment offices present for discussion three 
important considerations : the theory on which they are 
based, the principles of their practical administration, and 
their use as agencies for dealing with unemployment. Our 
main attention, however, needs to be given to administrative 
principles. The history of public employment offices in the 
United States illustrates well how legislation may fail of its pur- 
pose because little attention is devoted to problems of admin- 
istration. Laws are passed after long campaigns of education 
to arouse the public to a realization of their importance and to 
an understanding of their theoretic principles. This done, 
those who have been most active in studying the subject drop 
the matter and political workers are appointed to administer 
the laws. 

It is twenty-three years since Ohio established the first state 
free employment offices in the United States. Since that time 
almost half the states in the union have followed its example. 
At the present writing more than sixty public employment 
offices are in existence in eighteen different states. 1 Yet nothing 
like a body of scientific administrative principles has been de- 
veloped among them. There is no uniformity in their methods, 
no cooperation between offices, no definite policies of man- 
agement. There is little or no comprehension of the nature of 
the business. 

The circumstances which have led to the establishment of 

'Col., Conn., 111., Ind., Kans., Md., Mass., Mich., Minn., Mo., Mont , Neb., N. J., 
Ohio, Okla., R. I., Wash., West Va., and Wis. Most of these offices are under the 
management of the labor departments of the respective states. Montana has a 
statute requiring every city of the first and the second class to maintain a municipal 
free employment office, and in Washington five cities have established offices on 
their own initiative. The city clerk of Newark, N. J., conducts a free employment 
bureau in his office. 
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public employment offices in the United States have in the main 
been three : the abuses of private employment agencies, the 
lack of farm labor in agricultural states, and the presence of 
great numbers of unemployed wage-earners in the industrial 
centers. To these must be added the example of foreign gov- 
ernments and the growing belief that it is the duty of the state 
to prevent unnecessary idleness. Whatever the reasons for the 
establishment of the offices, however, the results have in most 
cases been the same. The administration has been placed in 
the hands of people unfamiliar with their design and purpose. 
These officials have either mismanaged the offices so that they 
had to be discontinued or else they have performed their duties in 
a perfunctory and wholly ineffective manner. 

This, in short, has been the history of public employment 
offices in the United States. In theory they were designed to 
furnish clearing houses for labor, to bring work and the worker 
together with the least delay, and to eliminate the private labor 
agent, whose activity as middleman is so often accompanied by 
fraud, misrepresentation and extortion. In practice, far from 
supplanting private agencies, the free offices have not even 
maintained an effective competition against them. With few 
exceptions their operations have been on a small scale, their 
methods unbusinesslike, and their statistics valueless if not un- 
reliable. Four states and about half a dozen cities have dis- 
continued their offices, and most of those now in operation are 
constantly on the defensive to maintain their existence. 



Shall we say then that public employment offices are a failure 
and give up all attempts to establish them? If we do, we 
should have to say that our state labor departments, our factory 
inspection and our health departments should also be given up ; 
for their history in the United States has been about the same 
as that of the employment offices. They have been manned 
without merit and their work is crude and ineffective. 

The fact of the matter is, however, that employment offices, 
like factory inspection and the health work of our governments, 
are based on sound principles. Their lack of success has been 
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due mainly to the general administrative inefficiency of our 
government work. In Europe where public labor exchanges 
have been most successful, they are by no means all equally 
successful. Some German cities have active, business-like labor 
exchanges, while in others the work of such bureaus is as sleepy 
and inefficient as in any of our own. The lesson is obvious. 
If we wish successful public employment offices we must, after 
the example of the larger German cities, put persons in charge 
of them who understand the business, who know its principles 
and its technique, and who will work with vigor and energy to 
make their offices successful. 

But should we desire public employment offices at all? Is 
the state justified in maintaining such offices? These questions 
must be settled at the beginning. Many thoughtful people see 
no necessity for such public agencies. Samuel Gompers in the 
American Federationist* recently stated that the existing agen- 
cies were ample for distributing the labor forces of the country. 
The Massachusetts Commission to Investigate Employment 
Offices argued : 

For well-known reasons we never think of establishing governmental 
grocery stores and governmental dry goods shops in the hope of having 
the community better served than by private enterprise. The same 
reasons should clearly govern our attitude toward employment offices, 
unless it is shown that the employment office business is different from 
other businesses. 2 

Public employment offices, in the opinion of the Massachusetts 
commission, should not be established to compete " with the 
private office in placing regular domestic, mercantile or other 
skilled labor." 3 

The trouble with these views is that they are held by people 
who do not understand the nature of the employment business. 
That three months spent by the Massachusetts commission in 

'Vol. xviii, no. 7, July, 191 1. 

•Report of Commission to Investigate Employment Offices (Boston, May, 191 1), 

P- 13- 

* IHd, p. 96. 
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studying employment offices was not sufficient to learn the busi- 
ness is evident from the comparison with groceries and dry 
goods stores. As a matter of fact the comparison should be 
with the post office, the school system, the distribution of 
weather and crop reports etc. 

In order to judge correctly of the public employment offices 
we must know the principles upon which they are based. What 
then, is an employment office ? And what are its purposes and 
functions? In a sentence, an employment office may be de- 
fined as a place where buyer and seller of labor may meet with 
the least possible difficulty and the least loss of time. The 
function of an employment office is best expressed by the 
British term "labor exchange." Exchange implies a market. 
It is an organization of the labor market for buying and selling 
labor, just as stock exchanges, produce exchanges, and wheat 
pits are organized to facilitate the buying and selling of 
their products. 

Now why do we need an organized labor market? Employ- 
ers are constantly hiring and discharging employees. Workers 
are constantly looking for employment. The New York Com- 
mission on Unemployment reported in 191 1 that four out of 
every ten wage-earners work irregularly and seek employment 
at least once, probably many times, during the year. Moreover, 
it found unemployment and unfilled demand for labor existing 
side by side. Census returns, manufacturing statistics and 
special investigations all reveal the intermittent character of the 
demand which necessitates a reserve of labor employed not 
steadily but shifting from place to place as wanted. 

How does a wage-earner find employment? Interesting light 
is thrown upon this question by statements made to the New 
York commission by 750 employers. Four hundred and fifty- 
eight of them, or over sixty per cent, stated that they could 
always get all the help they needed, and practically all hired their 
forces from persons who made personal application at their plants. 
Two hundred advertised in newspapers and hired from among 
those who made personal application at the plant. About fifty 
used employment agencies and ten depended on trade unions. 
The main reliance, therefore, is placed upon applications directly 
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at the plants and upon the newspapers. * What this means is 
well illustrated in a communication sent to the Chicago Tribune 
by a working girl. She wrote : 

For the last ten days I have been going to the loop every day to look 
for work. I am there at 8 o'clock in the morning. I look for work 
until 1 1 . From 1 1 to 1 2 is the lunch period in most big establishments, 
and it is useless to try to see anybody at that time. My lunch in a 
cafeteria gives me a rest of fifteen or twenty minutes. Then I am back 
again on the sidewalk. The chase from building to building during 
the morning and the constant dodging of automobiles tire me. Is 
there a place where I can go to rest up? 

The girl's question does not concern us here so much as her 
method of seeking employment. Think of the waste of time 
and energy and the discouragement in going from door to door 
to ask if any help is needed. She had been doing this for ten 
days without success; and the significant thing about her 
search for work is that the demand for women workers is gen- 
erally greater than the supply, and this was in a busy month, 
July, during a fairly prosperous year, 19 13. What must be the 
waste and discouragement of male workers whose labor is not 
so much in demand? 

This is the price we pay for lack of organization in the buy- 
ing and selling of labor. The reason most employers can get 
all the help they need at their gates or by inserting an adver- 
tisement in a newspaper is because there are thousands of men 
and women who, like this girl, go from door to door, hun- 
dreds responding to every cue given in the newspapers. The 
labor market is still in the peddling stage. While dealing in 
almost all the important articles of trade is now systematically 
organized with exchanges and salesmen and trade papers, labor 
must still be peddled from door to door by each individual 
worker. A recent investigation in the Philippines describes 
how chair-makers and box-makers after working up a stock of 
goods take them to sell on a peddling tour in ox carts. When 

1 Third Report of the New York Commission on Employers' Liability and Unem- 
ployment. 
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they want wood for their manufactures a member of the house- 
hold sets out on the road and buys the first tree that suits his 
purpose. Our industries have developed far beyond this, but 
in the buying and selling of labor they are almost all in this 
primitive stage. 

The economic waste from lack of organization of the labor 
market shows itself in the development of many small markets. 
Each factory gate and industrial district of a city tends to be- 
come a market. Each draws a reserve of labor ready to meet 
the fluctuating demands of employers. The multiplication of 
markets makes the necessary labor reserve unduly large and 
increases the maladjustment between supply and demand. Idle 
wage-earners and vacant positions often fail to meet. There is 
an oversupply of labor in one place and a shortage in another. 
Some occupations are over-crowded while others have not a 
sufficient supply. An organized market for labor is needed for 
the same reason that other markets are organized : to eliminate 
waste, to facilitate exchange, to bring the supply and demand 
quickly together, to develop the efficiency that comes from 
specialization and a proper division of labor. A good manu- 
facturer may be a poor man at getting business, and many good 
workmen are poor hands at finding jobs. An organized labor 
market will enable workers to attend to their business of work- 
ing and will develop efficient dealers in labor who will be 
specialized as employment agents. 

II 

Granting the need of an organized labor market, is it the duty 
of the state to organize it? Can we not depend upon private 
enterprise to perform this function as we do in the grocery or 
the dry-goods business? 

It would seem a sufficient answer that private enterprise up 
to the present has not undertaken so to organize the labor 
market. Business men have allowed the distribution of labor 
to lag more than a hundred years behind the general develop- 
ment of industry, not without good reasons. The main reason 
has been that ordinarily the entire burden of the resulting malad- 
justment is borne by the wage-earner. It is he who suffers from 
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the loss of time and energy. Moreover the failure to get a job 
quickly makes him willing to take work at any price and thus 
tends to keep wages down. Wherever employers have felt a lack 
of labor they have developed some form of organized search for 
help. Thus railroad and lumber companies and other large 
employers of labor have labor agencies, and private labor agents 
cater mainly to such employers. 

But there are other reasons why private enterprise has failed 
to organize this service properly. The nature of the business 
is such that to be successful it really needs to be a monopoly. 
It is like the post office and not like the grocery business. The 
service is a public utility. Little capital is required, the opera- 
tions are simple and the profits are large. A labor agent who 
ships one hundred men a day to railroad or lumber camps, which 
is a comparatively small number, makes a profit of $100 or more. 
This tends to multiply labor agencies and keep each business 
small. In New York City alone there are almost a thousand 
labor agencies and yet eighty-five per cent of the employers 
never use them. In Chicago there are some six hundred. The 
multiplication of agencies has the same evil effect as the multipli- 
cation of labor markets. They merely make more places to look 
for work ; and the more places, the more are the chances that 
man and job will miss each other. The agencies, being in com- 
petition, will not exchange lists and an applicant for work may 
register at one while another has the job which fits him. 

Furthermore, the fee which private labor agents must charge 
for their services precludes them from becoming efficient dis- 
tributers of the labor force of a state. At the very time when 
labor is most oversupplied, when there are many unemployed 
and it is important that those who can shall go to work at once, 
then the fees for securing employment are highest. A barrier 
is thus interposed to the proper flow of labor in the channels 
where it is needed. Moreover, there is always the temptation 
to the agent to fill his positions from among people who are al- 
ready employed. This practice is almost universal among private 
labor agents. It enables them to create new vacancies and to earn 
more fees. 

But, besides private employment agencies which charge fees 
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for their services, there have been attempts by trade unions, 
employers' associations, and philanthropic societies to organize 
the placing of labor without charge. These have generally 
failed, and for obvious reasons. Wage-earners will not go in 
great numbers to any agency maintained by employers because 
of its possible use for blacklisting, breaking strikes and beating 
down wages. Employers, on the other hand, will not patronize 
a trade-union office except where the trade is completely organ- 
ized. It gives the union too powerful a weapon in the struggle 
for control. If there is any one condition that is basic in the 
successful management of an employment office, it is that it 
must be impartial as between employers and workers in their 
conflicts over conditions of employment. As for philanthropic 
agencies, the tinge of charity has been fatal to them. No self- 
respecting wage-earner wants to apply at a charitable agency, 
and no employer will call for efficient and steady help at such 
an institution. 

The state, then, must be relied upon to organize the labor 
market because the gathering of information about opportunities 
for employment and the proper distribution of this information 
to those in need of it, requires a centralized organization which 
will gather all the demand and which will be in touch with the 
entire available supply ; because the gathering and the distribu- 
tion must be absolutely impartial ; because wage-earners and 
employers must have faith in the accuracy and reliability of the 
information ; because there must be no tinge of charity to the 
enterprise ; and because fees big enough to interpose a barrier 
to the mobility of labor must be eliminated. 

Now it may be true that employment offices perform a public 
function, that they are in the nature of public utilities, and yet 
the weaknesses of state activity may be such as to make it im- 
possible for any American state to perform the service properly. 
Perhaps we ought to induce enterprising business men to organ- 
ize the labor market on a large scale and then regulate them as 
we do our railroads and street-car companies. This is the view 
of a recent French writer on unemployment, M. Bellet. 1 Per- 

1 Daniel Bellet, Le Chomage et son remede (Paris, 1912). M. Bellet does not be- 
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haps we ought to rely upon philanthropists to invest in this 
business, as they have done in provident loan societies and 
model tenements, with the expectation of a moderate return on 
the capital. This idea was expressed by Dr. E. T. Devine at 
the International Congress on Unemployment in Paris in 1910, 
and the National Employment Exchange established in New 
York with an endowment of $100,000 is an embodiment of the 
idea. 

It is not necessary here to enter into the relative merits of 
governmental regulation and governmental operation. Suffice 
it to say that twenty-four states and the District of Columbia 
have attempted to regulate private employment agencies and 
have made a miserable failure of it. The business lends itself 
easily to fraud and imposition and it is far more true of the 
private agencies than of the public offices that they have been 
frauds as well as failures. 

The United States possesses at the present time no adequate system, 
either state or national, for the regulation of private employment 
agencies, either from the point of view of the content of the laws, 
affording regulations of the business and restrictions as to how the 
business shall be carried on, or as to proper methods of enforcement. 1 

It is possible, of course, that more adequate regulation might 
be worked out in the future. But if the employment business 
is to be left in private hands it will require the very strictest 
supervision to insure just treatment of patrons and especially 
neutrality in labor disputes. The regulation could never be 
effective until it establishes the confidence of both employers 
and workers in the fairness and impartiality of the private labor 
agents. To accomplish this the state would have to employ 

Iieve in government interference. He suggests merely organization of labor ex- 
changes by private enterprise on a national scale. I have taken the liberty of coup- 
ling his suggestion with a policy of regulation because in the present state of public 
opinion no exchanges such as he contemplates could be established in the United 
States without some form of government supervision. 

1 Labor Laws and Their Enforcement, edited by Susan M. Kingsbury (Boston, 
191 1 ), p. 366. Chapter VI of this work contains an admirable study of the regula- 
tion of private employment agencies by Mabelle Moses. See also Chapter 663, 
Laws of 1913, State of Wisconsin. 
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honest, energetic and capable men to do the regulating who 
would understand the employment business thoroughly. But if 
the government had the services of such a set of men there can 
be no doubt of its ability to manage public employment offices 
with more success than private enterprise could, if for no other 
reason than the fees which the private agency would have to 
charge. In conclusion on this point, it would hardly be possi- 
ble for the government, unless it legalizes a monopoly, to prevent 
the multiplication of private labor agencies, which, as we have 
seen, increases maladjustment between labor demand and supply. 

As for a philanthropic enterprise, it is bound to be considered 
a charity unless it charges fees. However reasonable it may 
make its charges, to a certain extent it is bound to defeat its 
own purpose by keeping the man who has not the fee from a job. 
But its greatest handicap will be that it must be supported by 
men with money to invest, that is, by employers of labor. Work- 
men will always look upon it either with suspicion or with the 
disdain they commonly attach to paternal enterprises. As a 
matter of fact many of the municipal employment offices in 
Germany did start as philanthropic enterprises, but it was found 
more effective to turn them over to the cities and give capital 
and labor representation on a parity in their management. 
Much the better solution, it would seem, is for the state frankly 
to assume not the duty of supplying work to the unemployed 
but the responsibility of providing wage-earners with informa- 
tion regarding the existing opportunities for employment. This 
is what public employment offices do. The function would be 
no different from that assumed in the maintenance of the schools 
and libraries and the post office. 

But will not the furnishing of this service free of charge by 
the government tend to undermine the self-reliance of the 
workers? Is it not in fact a charity although everyone may 
take advantage of it? This fear has been expressed whenever 
the state proposed to enter upon any new enterprise. In the 
present case it is due to a misconception of the nature of 
the employment business. Experience has shown the fear to 
be groundless. An employment office does not give work to 
anyone. It merely tells the applicant where there is employ- 
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ment. To secure a position the applicant must have the same 
qualities of fitness and efficiency as if he had got in touch with 
the employer after a day of pounding the pavements. It is in- 
formation and not jobs that employment offices distribute. 
The employer is directed to the supply of labor ; the worker is 
informed as to the location and condition of the demand. 

It is because the welfare of the majority depends upon the 
widest possible distribution of reliable information of this kind 
that the state is justified in giving the service free. What in- 
formation could be more important to a people than to know 
exactly where opportunities are open for men to apply their 
energies to make a living? It is the same sort of information 
that the government distributes to business men in its consular 
reports, geological surveys, and its publications on the natural 
resources of the state. The importance and the essentially pub- 
lic nature of the information gathered and distributed by em- 
ployment offices, makes the performance of this service a public 
function. 

Ill 

It remains now to be shown that an American state can actu- 
ally organize the labor market and administer the organization 
efficiently and effectively. The Industrial Commission of Wis- 
consin, created in 191 1, determined to try it; and two years 
experience with a definitely outlined plan proves that it can be 
done, although it will take several more years to complete the 
organization so that all classes of labor will be handled by the 
employment offices. 

Thanks to the legislature, the commission was free from a 
handicap with which almost all the state employment offices 
have started — namely, a rigid statute which attempts to pre- 
scribe the methods of doing business. The effect of these stat- 
utes has been to hinder the enterprising superintendent, and to 
make the inefficient one feel that he is doing all that the law 
requires. The act creating the Industrial Commission repealed 
the old law and in its place gave to the commission general 
powers to establish and conduct free employment offices and to 
do all in its power to bring together employers seeking employ- 
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ees and working people seeking employment. The commission 
was authorized to make any rules and regulations necessary to 
carry out this purpose, but no fees could be charged either to 
employers or employees. Under this statute the commission 
was free to adopt any methods that seemed best for handling 
different classes of labor, and it could change its methods when- 
ever experience made it necessary. 

The Industrial Commission first investigated the old free em- 
ployment offices to find out their weakness and the causes of 
their limited activities. Then a plan of reorganization was 
worked out and the general principles of a new management 
adopted. The cardinal points of this management were (1) 
civil service, (2) neutrality in the struggles between labor and 
capital, (3) freedom from taint of charity and (4) distribution 
of information, not jobs. 

This done, attention was devoted to the selection of an effi- 
cient force of employees to conduct the business. The first requi- 
site of successful employment offices is that the persons who 
manage them shall know their business. This would seem 
axiomatic, but it is a weakness of all government activity that 
officials are placed in positions for political reasons rather than 
for efficiency. Fortunately the law made appointments subject 
to the civil service regulations. This did not prevent attempts 
at political pressure but it enabled the Industrial Commission to 
ward off that pressure and to insist on merit. The state Civil 
Service Commission cooperated, and in Milwaukee the entire 
staff of five employees was selected by an examining board on 
which the Industrial Commission, the Civil Service Commission 
and employers and workers were represented. 

It was found that it is not at all necessary that the office force 
should be made up of economists or sociologists. This work, 
like any other business, can be learned by people of ordinary 
intelligence. But appointment for merit alone must be insisted 
on, and tenure of office must be permanent as long as the em- 
ployees pay proper attention to their duties. Also some system 
of promotion is necessary, so that the ambitious clerk in a pub- 
lic employment office may be advanced both in position and 
salary. To hold the best employees, the employment offices 
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must offer a career for the enterprising young man. Nothing 
kills efficiency more quickly than the knowledge that a man can 
not get ahead. Fortunately salaries were not fixed by law and 
promotion with increases of salaries has been possible. 

At the head of the public employment offices was placed a 
person who not only understood the technique of the business 
but who had made a study also of the principles on which it is 
based, of its relation to the whole industrial life of the state, and 
to the pressing problem of employment. He was depended 
upon to train the staff, supervise its work, and to develop an 
administrative machine that would be permanent. The subor- 
dinate officials knew that they were selected because they 
seemed most promising, and they were made to understand that 
their tenure of office depended upon the character of their work. 
When vacancies occurred the most fit were promoted. As a 
result, Wisconsin employment offices have a force of employees 
which is as loyal, hardworking, and interested as any in private 
business. 

As part of an effective administrative machinery, a system of 
representation of the interests involved was worked out in order 
to insure confidence of both employers and workers and impar- 
tiality in labor disputes. A managing committee of employers 
and workmen was organized, with each side equally represented, 
the state and local governments also having members. This 
committee decides all matters of policy, supervises the expen- 
diture of funds, and watches the work of the office. It sees to 
it that neither one side nor the other is favored during strikes. 

It was established as a principle of the management that the 
offices are not charities, but pure business propositions to facili- 
tate the meeting of buyers and sellers of labor. * Fitness for 
positions is the prime test in all dealings. If applicants are 
unemployed because of old age, inefficiency or disability of any 

1 Without advertising the fact, the Wisconsin employment offices do attempt to 
place the handicapped. Aged, crippled, and deaf-and-dumb workers have been 
placed in positions which they could fill when the superintendents of the offices have 
explained the circumstances to the employers. But the offices must establish a repu- 
tation for ability to select capable employees before they can afford to handle handi- 
capped workers on a large scale. A complete organization of the labor marke 1 
would include a department for the handicapped. 
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kind, it will be no help either to them or to the community to 
refer them to positions which they cannot hold ; and it damages 
the reputation of the office. 

Finally it is strictly maintained that information and not jobs 
are distributed by the public employment offices. No one is 
assured of a position by applying for work. And no employer 
is assured of help. The offices merely bring to the notice of 
working people the opportunities for employment for which 
they are fitted, and connect employers with the available supply 
of labor of the kind they need. Employers and workers are 
left to make their own bargains. No responsibility is assumed 
by the management beyond the accuracy and reliability of the 
representations that are made by the office force to applicants 
for employment or for help. 

The result of this management has been unusually successful. 
The Milwaukee office is the only one located in a city large 
enough to permit of great expansion. During the first year its 
business was increased almost fourfold over preceding years 
when it was conducted as the majority of employment offices in 
the United States have been managed. Applications for em- 
ployment increased from 6300 to 23,000; help wanted from 
6200 to 29,000 ; and persons referred to positions from 6000 to 
24,000. Of the 24,000 referred, it was ascertained that 11,400 
had actually been hired. During the second year the business 
increased over the first by about forty per cent. The first year 
the cost per verified position secured was sixty cents. The 
second year it was less than fifty cents. With future growth 
this cost should be much further reduced. The other three 
free employment offices in Wisconsin are located in cities with 
populations of less than 45,000. While they have not shown 
such remarkable results, they are substantially increasing their 
business. 

The appropriation made by the legislature for the work of 
the free employment offices would not have enabled the Indus- 
trial Commission to carry out its plan. An agreement was 
therefore made with the city and the county of Milwaukee by 
which they undertook to provide the funds for paying rent, 
light, heat, telephone and janitor service for the office in Mil- 
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waukee. This made it possible to conduct the office on a scale 
large enough to meet the requirements of the city, and as busi- 
ness increased, to add to the members of the staff. Further, 
expenditures in the offices at LaCrosse and Oshkosh, where the 
business is small, were reduced almost half, and the savings 
were devoted to the larger offices in Superior and Milwaukee. 
The legislature of 191 3 passed a law which .authorizes any city, 
county or village to make an agreement with the Industrial 
Commission for the joint maintenance of local free employment 
offices. This will enable the commission to spread the Mil- 
waukee plan all over the state. 

Coming a little farther into the details of management, an 
accurate system of record-keeping is essential. The temptation 
is ever present to minimize the importance of records and to 
say that the securing of employment is the chief function. But 
it is not possible to run an employment office properly without 
a careful system of records any more than any other business 
can be conducted without a set of books. A proper selection 
of applicants for positions available is possible only by a careful 
system of registration. Moreover the applicant must be fol- 
lowed to the place of employment and a record kept of the 
positions to which he is sent. On the employer's side a list of 
the applicants referred to him must be kept. 

Often men do not report for work ; sometimes they hire out 
and fail to appear the next day, or they work a few hours and 
quit without reason. Employers, too, are not careful to repre- 
sent conditions as they are. They sometimes promise more wages 
than they pay, or if board and lodging are a part of the remu- 
neration they may not provide proper food or accommodations. 
Often they promise steady work when they need but temporary 
help ; and some employers fail to pay wages promptly. The 
record of such facts with regard to both employers and em- 
ployees must be carefully noted in order that each applicant 
may be judged correctly and the character of the positions accu- 
rately represented to those seeking employment. It is easy to 
overload an office with bookkeeping, but if the managers study 
the work thoroughly and are not afraid to make changes from 
time to time, as new methods suggest themselves, a simple card 
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system can be worked out which is easy to understand and re- 
quires little time to maintain. 

The record system in the Wisconsin offices is designed to 
help in securing the best adjustment of men to positions, and also 
to throw light on conditions of demand and supply in the labor 
market. No information is asked of applicants for employment 
or for help that will not be of use in connecting workers with 
the work for which they are best fitted. 

Applicants for employment are required to register, giving 
name, address, age, nationality, conjugal condition, last occupa- 
tion, and length of residence in the city. On the back of each 
applicant's card is posted all the employers to whom he has been 
referred for work, the dates on which he was sent, and what the 
result was — whether he secured the position or not, whether he 
failed to report, or was hired and did not appear for work. 

In the same way an " Employer's Order Card" registers the 
demand for help, the kind and number of men and women 
wanted, the nature of the experience required, the wages paid, 
whether the work is steady or temporary, and whenever possible, 
the number of hours work per day. The name of every appli- 
cant who is referred to the employer is entered on the back of 
the latter's order, and the result in each case is posted in the 
same way as on the employee's card. 

In order to keep tab on applicants, each person referred to a 
position is given an " Introduction Card" to the employer, and 
the latter is requested to sign the card and return it to the 
office if the applicant is hired. When no word is received from 
the employer either by card or telephone, a return post-card 
is sent to him giving a list of those referred to him for work and 
asking him to check the names of those whom he hired. In 
this way all positions filled are verified. 

From the " Applications for Employment " and " Employer's 
Order " cards, a daily report of business is made by each office 
to the central office of the Industrial Commission. The reports 
show the demand for help and the supply of 'abor classified by 
industries and occupations ; also, whether the occupations are 
are skilled, semi-skilled, or unskilled, and whether the positions 
are temporary or permanent. 
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From these reports, labor market bulletins are compiled and 
distributed among the offices and to the newpapers of the state,, 
and the information is made use of in connecting unemployed 
wage-earners in one part of the state with demand for labor in 
another district. 

Care is taken to give applicants as full imformation as possi- 
ble about the positions to which they are referred. Discrimina- 
tion is made only on reliability and fitness, and such discrimina- 
tion is always openly made and the reasons frankly given to 
the persons discriminated against. Here the records of the 
office are of the greatest value in offering proof of unreliability 
or unfitness, and in the case of employers, of misrepresentation 
or unfairness in treatment of former applicants. As employers 
find an office careful in selecting applicants they place more and 
more value on its introduction cards. Sometimes they refuse 
to hire anyone without such a card, which is a recognition that 
the staff of the employment office is developing experts. 
Workmen soon learn the value of the introduction card, and 
when such a card is consistently refused to the unfit and unreli- 
able, these are soon separated from the able and willing workers. 

There is, however, no rigid rule of unfitness, and the office 
force does not pass judgment on applicants from the one-sided 
standpoint of the employer. A man may be unfit for a steady 
position, but he may be the best fitted for a short job of a day 
or a week. An applicant may refuse employment if wages or 
other conditions do not suit him, as many times as he pleases, 
provided he does not agree to accept the position and then fail 
to keep his promise, thus keeping another man from the work. 
Just as the employer may hire whom he pleases or for as short 
a period as he pleases, so the worker may accept what position 
he pleases, and for as short a period as he pleases, provided in 
both cases the parties make their intention known to the office 
force and thus do injury to no one. 

Once the principles and methods here outlined were estab- 
lished, it was an easy matter to increase the business and draw 
away trade from the private labor agencies. The latter are 
seldom careful in the selection of applicants, and when employ- 
ers learned of the methods employed by the state offices they 
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preferred to patronize them. Wage-earners, too, began to 
come in greater numbers as they saw the calls for help at the 
free offices increasing. They soon learned that at a factory gate 
they have but one chance to get work, while at the employment 
offices there may be many. And when they saw the free offices 
active and energetic in gathering and distributing information 
about jobs, they refused to pay labor agents for this information. 
Even employers with whom these agents were dividing their 
fees were compelled to come to the free offices, for there the 
labor that they needed was to be found. 

When demand for labor came from a distant part of the state 
or from other states, the cost of transportation presented a 
difficulty. In Great Britain the labor exchanges lend money to 
applicants who wish to go to work in distant places. This is 
hardly necessary in this country because employers are usually 
willing to advance the fare, and sometimes to pay it, if they 
have confidence in the ability of the employment office to pick 
the proper men. As security for the fare the men's baggage is 
checked ahead to the employer. Men are sent out of town 
from the Milwaukee free employment office under arrange- 
ments of this kind almost every day. 

The prime test of the successful management of an employ- 
ment office comes in times of industrial disputes. Experience 
has shown that to take sides with either party to the dispute is 
fatal. Following the British practice, the Wisconsin employ- 
ment offices adopted the policy of listing demands for help 
from employers whose workmen are on strike, but carefully 
informing each applicant that there is a strike at the establish- 
ment. Then if the applicant wishes to be referred to the 
employer he knows the conditions and goes on his own re- 
sponsibility. Employers and union men have expressed their 
satisfaction with this policy during several strikes that have 
occurred. 

Important as is the work of public employment offices in 
solving these practical administrative problems to which con- 
sideration has been given, such work by no means covers the 
entire field of service open to them. By adopting such poli- 
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cies as have been described and carrying them into execution 
with vigor and efficiency, a successful and highly important 
organization for distributing labor can be built up and utilized 
But, in addition to this, public employment offices have an im- 
portant public function to perform in studying the causes of 
unemployment and providing means by which unfortunate con- 
ditions may be remedied. How much they can accomplish 
towards this end and what policies must be adopted to make 
them effective agencies for reducing the number of the unem- 
ployed will be discussed in a future article. 

William M. Leiserson. 

Madison, Wisconsin. 



